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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 
HAROLD A. WILLIAMS 


The Ohio State University 


So you feel disturbed about teaching results, and wonder how 
audio-visual resources can help? Let’s arrange an imaginary pro- 
jector inside some different classrooms to show boys and girls 
with their teachers. If the focus is on a class buzzing with learning 
activity, why is each child enthusiastic and busy? When another 
lesson uses materials collected on a field trip, why do these young- 
sters demonstrate their subject so well? 

Let’s visit a different room—what a quiet and neat setting— 
yes, Miss Smith rules with an iron hand. Her “ruffians” have their 
noses in books, but grinning mouths may be full of spit wads. 
Pictures, models, films, tape recordings, charts, posters, field 
trips and the like have a different meaning here. 

Our scene changes quickly to escape an explosion. The new 
center of attraction is Mrs. Jones, who plans after school to avoid 
those difficulties which may come tomorrow. Her bulletin board 
is getting some new features. Johnny’s postcards from Paris are 
beside the items Tom borrowed with tags “Made in France.” 
Mike’s cut-out pictures of French automobiles are with the “Bul- 
letin Board Kit.” Sally, a slow learner, is helping to arrange the 
articles. Tomorrow, France as a country will be a little more real 
for a group of squirming learners. And we almost forgot that 
Johnny, Mike, and Tom have reputations as trouble makers, but 
not for Mrs. Jones. 

An important drama evolves around a table in a book room. 
Mr. Latta, a social studies teacher, is viewing a filmstrip about 
iron. Miss Brown and Mrs. Tanner are intently watching the 
screen. Since Miss Brown is scheduled to present this subject 
next week, she writes some introductory comments, and lists 
questions to ask in class. Mrs. Tanner is glad to find out that the 
content will not serve her purposes in science, although the title 
and descriptions were quite promising. The filmstrip doesn’t apply 
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for Mr. Latta’s present economics lessons, however, it has possi- 
bilities for later use. He re-examines his catalogs and checks the 
audio-visual evaluation file. He is anxious to obtain materials 
which will be useful for the lessons he and other teachers are 
planning. i 

When Mrs. Jones uses the preview corner, Mike is operating a 
projector while Tom and Mary prepare a poster. The planning 
session they are having is alive with enthusiasm. We can be certain 
of student interest when three informed youths introduce this 
topic to classmates. Also, their teacher is well prepared to guide 
discussions into new applications, and a whole class benefits from 
individual attention. 

As another clasroom view comes on our screen, busy groups 
are making English become alive. Landscape painting inside of 
a cut-away cardboard box gives a three-dimensional appearance 
as we see a diorama with its doll characters taking shape. A 
student and his partner are checking measurements and figures 
to make sure the perspective is correct. Close by, two boys are 
Searching an index for more information about the story setting. 
At the other side of the room, groups of boys and girls gather with 
open textbooks. Each is intent on writing grammatically correct 
descriptions for a television script. Around a long table it seems 
that cutting and pasting pictures for a mural about American 
Literature isn’t too elementary for sophomores interested in mak- 
ing a story really live. The correspondence group in a corner 
certainly isn’t bored or wasting time with a letter writing as- 
signment to get more material for a project. 

Naturally we could go on and on, even to observing some paper 
wad battles. But, what do these familiar scenes mean in terms 
of an audio-visual program? Leadership probably is our first 
important consideration. Second is learning about audio 
materials and how to use them. Third, we must see that m 
and services are ayailabl 
visual resources is wid 
attention. 


-visual 


aterials 
e. And fourth, information about audio- 


ely distributed and warrants organized 


HOW DO WE DEVELOP AUDIO-VISUAL LEADERSHIP? 
Starting with resourceful persons, 
ment and opportunities for teachers s 
Jones to demonstrate their success to 


we should give encourage- 
uch as Mr. Latta and Mrs. 
others. Teachers or super- 
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visors who illustrate teaching objectives effectively should be 
helped to share their experiences with charts, pictures, tape re- 
cordings, films, television, contrived activities, and workshops. 
Getting jobs done well by using a wide variety of teaching re- 
sources, and inspiring others to seek improved techniques are 
the greatest gifts audio-visual leaders have to give. 

Educational literature is full of details about training leaders 
and supervisors. Many worthwhile leadership practices are the 
results of good personnel programs. In-service training activities, 
such as demonstrations, experimental projects, exhibits, or dis- 
cussion groups, are ideal for improving human relations and 
practicing better teaching with audio-visual methods. Not only 
must the audio-visual leader deal with many school persons on 
all levels, but he also must have a thorough knowledge of re- 
sources, production of simple devices, evaluation, techniques, and 
the like in his own subject field. Each of us can learn more about 
effective methods. Materials to use are abundant if we look in 
the right places. Therefore, it is important to encourage evaluating 
activities which help to identify potential leadership. Once resource 
persons are identified and have opportunities to share their skills 
with teachers, new audio-visual leaders will rise to offer services 
we desperately need. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PROMOTE AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING? 


How may all teachers increase their knowledge about using 
learning resources? Research has indicated that audio-visual 
courses , workshops, and informal activities among teachers have 
been effective in learning about teaching materials. An important 
way of interesting persons in improvement is through small group 
participation. Laboratory experiences with fellow teachers can 
do much to build a teacher’s knowledge and enthusiasm. 

Some of the steps are: to arrange for regular study sessions, 
such as courses and workshops; to provide more audio-visual pres- 
entations in which teachers actively do the planning; and to en- 
courage meetings where observations, sharing, and projects can 
illustrate the success of experiences with teaching resources. For 
individuals like Miss Smith and Miss Brown, this suggests: 

(1) enrolling in nearby college or university audio-visual 
courses; 


(2) attending summer or weekend workshops conducted by 
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professors, audio-visual specialists, supervisors, administrators, 
or consultants; 

(3) arranging a series of local programs or demonstrations which 
present special opportunities for participants to use materials; or 

(4) organizing experience-sharing sessions among friends which 
will provide discussion and learning-by-doing activities. 
For Mr. Latta and Mrs. Jones, committee responsibilities, con- 
ference demonstrations, descriptive writing, or special sharing op- 
portunities can serve as new challenges and creative triggers. 

Educational leaders should be so sensitive to the needs of school 
personnel that special audio-visual experiences are promoted and 
advertised. Also, each person should be interested enough in his 
own professional improvement to bring in-service needs to the 
attention of administrators, and to emphasize the value of sharing 
among fellow workers. Remember that there is nothing as con- 
tagious as enthusiasm, therefore, we can preach and practice the 
gospel of let’s do it together. 


HOW DO WE GET THE MATERIALS WE NEED? 


A lack of resources frequently is claimed as a barrier to better 
teaching. This doesn’t mean very much unless specific materials 
or facilities are identified. A key question is: What items must 
we have in order to teach the things our learners need to know? 
Also, how do we locate sources of materials, and obtain desired 
items at the time we need them? 

Past examples show that pioneer parents taught hunting, sur- 
vival, and improved ways of doing things by using the raw mate- 
rials at hand. American progress continues because workmen are 
constantly adapting tools to make better products in shorter time, 
Great teachers usually are known for effectively using the re- 
Sources available to their learners. These observations imply that 
we must select and adapt, create and modify all materials which 
will educate today’s learners more effectively than we ourselves 
were taught. 

As in the past, teachers must search among the activities of 
everyday living to find important resources for learning. Many 
items can be brought into the classroom by a learner himself. 
Mary brings her grandmother's quilt to show samples of home- 
woven cloth, and to display something of earlier generations. It 
is helpful for both Henry and Betty to collect materials for an 
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aquarium. Other learning experiences may require taking persons 
to the resources. For example, a short walk to a nearby bank may 
open a whole new field of economics, teach important aspects of 
business, or add special realism to arithmetic problems. (In a 
similar way, a tour of distant historical spots may be needed for 
students to relive important moments of cultural heritage.) This 
also means that many persons are involved in locating, selecting, 
and obtaining materials such as films, filmstrips, slides, graphics, 
picture collections, models, cameras, projection equipment, tape 
recorders, radios, and television sets. 

These short explorations should begin to illustrate that teachers 
must know what audio-visual materials to select and where to 
find them. Professional magazines, catalogs, audio-visual litera- 
ture and libraries regularly suggest what and where. This article 
lists a few of the good references. When budgetary or other ap- 
proval is necessary, each request for materials must show clearly 
the need for a specific film, or a field trip, or a particular lesson 
aid, and prove that it is a necessary experience for learners. Re- 
quests should be expedited through usual supply channels with a 
personal and enthusiastic touch. A teacher who knows what it 
takes to learn important ideas will have little difficulty in getting 
help to obtain essential materials. 


WHAT PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE FOR A CONTINUOUS FLOW 
OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD? 


Where do I start to find out how good my teaching really is? 
What audio-visual applications point the way to the successful 
teaching we are seeking? How can I examine my problems with 
someone who knows what to do? 

The first suggestion is for each of us to become concerned enough 
to look for answers to his questions—and not give up until he has 
found answers that work. 

A second bit of advice is to explore some key sources of infor- 
mation which can help expand one’s knowledge of audio-visual 
resources. A sampling of references is listed at the end of this 
article just to get an explorer started. 

The third point of departure is to talk over teaching resource 
ideas with each associate who displays an intelligent, do-something 
attitude. Sharing can extend our horizons. Enthusiastic groups 
can assist in building our confidence and creativity. 
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The descriptions and suggestions made here involve matters 
for individual attention. Each person must start with his own 
efforts, and dedicate himself to continuous progress. The follow- 
ing resource bibliography contains detailed information from 
authors who suggest things to do. A desire for something better 
must furnish the drive to bring about accomplishments. 

Improvement of teaching and learning opportunities depends 
upon combined efforts of individuals to help themselves. Each 
teacher has resources to help explain ideas well. As soon as his 
purposes, his knowledge of good teaching, his awareness of specific 
materials, and the desire to improve are brought into sharp focus, 
a door can open to satisfying results. Successful experiences are the 
best motivators to greater success. When enthusiasm and determi- 
nation are firmly established, we can have a Mrs. Jones in most 


classrooms, and a Mr. Latta will be serving as audio-visual céordi- 
nator. 
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EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
HERBERT VENT axm PAUL A. POE 


Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


A prime responsibility of administration and supervision is to 
achieve proper balance in development of curricula. One area in 
which difficulty is often encountered is education for economic 
efficiency. To achieve proper balance among all aspects—practical, 
aesthetic, and ethical—of educating our children toward efficiency 
as producers and consumers requires wise planning based upon a 
thorough understanding of the children, the school, the community, 
and the greater society. 

Education for economic efficiency is by no means the whole of 
education but it is an essential element in the development of the 
well-rounded individual who can make substantial contributions 
and function effectively in the American democratic society. It is 
a responsibility of the public schools to provide that type of edu- 
cation which makes it possible to produce such an individual. Our 
schools must teach the responsibilities of being both intelligent 
producers and consumers, since each of these aspects has important 
ramifications for the individuals concerned. 

The youth of our nation are constantly seeking answers to a 
number of perplexing problems involving earning a livelihood and 
effectively managing their personal finances to maintain solvency 
and better their financial positions. 

In their rôle as consumers the youth of our nation need broad 
knowledge and training in the art of skillful buying and conserva- 
tion of family economic resources. Success in this area must be 
based upon insights which transcend and overcome the coercive 
aspects of high pressure sales promotions and temptations toward 
wasteful consumption of material goods. Basic to efficiency as a 
consumer are: 

(1) Skills in spending money wisely in acquiring the most for 
one’s expenditure, with proper consideration for quality and quan- 
tity; 

(2) Skills in budgeting one’s resources for both essential goods 
and unessential but desired goods; 

(3) Habits of thrift; 
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(4) Knowledge about banking and abilities to use banking serv- 
ices to advantage; : 2: 

(5) Knowledge concerning the problem of security and ability 
to plan wisely in developing resources in safeguarding against the 
contingencies of such things as illness, unemployment, and retire- 
ment by participating in balanced programs of insurance, invest- 
ment and savings; and 

(6) Knowledge of one’s legal rights and responsibilities. 

Vocational and economic success of the individual necessitates 
that he acquire a sufficient knowledge of the American economy to 
know what to produce, be it a skill, service, or finished goods. 
This requires a broad compass of the likes and dislikes of people, 
knowledge of their spending habits, and keen insights into the 
competitive industrial order. Insufficient knowledge of these fac- 
tors all-too-often results in naught but wasted efforts and business 
or vocational failures, with the resulting demoralizing effect upon 
those most immediately concerned. 

In particular, young people in the quest to become productive 
members of society, need adequate counselling in choice and prep- 
aration for a vocation. They need adequate information about the 
advantages and disadvantages of various vocations, their inter- 
relationships and their future prognosis. They need help in dis- 
covering their individual interests and abilities and in relating 
these to a wise choice of vocation. After choosing a vocation they 
need guidance and assistance in preparation through development 
of both general and specific skills and efficient work habits, and 
finally they need assistance in locating a suitable position. Basic 
to the individuals vocational success and satisfaction is also a 
recognition of the dignity of labor, satisfaction realized in good 
workmanship or a job well done, and a realization and appreciation 
of the contribution of his work to society. 

The schools must educate to prepare individuals to know some- 
thing of the quality and quantity of goods which society desires 
to be produced. This has a relationship to the well-known factors 
of supply and demand. 

The schools must make the individual aware of resource limita- 
tions and why conservation and careful uses of the natural resource 
legacy are necessary. Concern for future generations must be en- 


gendered if this is to continue being an intelligently productive 
society. 
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Schools must be concerned about the method of access of indi- 
viduals to a share of goods produced. People who are able to pro- 
duce but do not produce are not expected to share the bounteous 
fruits of production. In our economic system it is recognized as 
being almost axiomatic that those who produce most abundantly 
have access to the largest shares of production. 

Additionally the schools must provide background and appreci- 
ation of such factors as (1) for whom goods are produced, (2) 
methods for meeting depreciation and capital equipment costs, 
(3) methods which increase job efficiency, and (4) the control de- 
vices which make our economic system function. These are all 
factors which importantly bear upon refinements of democratic 
capitalism and further explain its successful operation. 

The individual who has learned to function in the areas just 
delineated fully appreciates the fact that the modern capitalistic 
system, measured in terms of its productivity and high standard of 
living, as well as satisfaction of needs for individual freedom and 
human dignity, has enjoyed greater success than any other eco- 
nomic system so far employed. In addition to its successes, modern 
enlightened capitalism has a tremendous appeal because of its 
freedom, flexibility, and competitive nature. However, it is not 
always easy to compare the effectiveness of conflicting economic 
ideologies. Emotional biases, diversity of cultural environments, 
and artificial barriers such as political controls often preclude the 
extraction of a common denominator for comparative purposes. 
However, our schools are doing a continually better job in giving 
us a background for better analyzing and even improving our 
economic system toward the end that it will function more effi- 
ciently and provide added assurance that this country will continue 
to have the world’s most productive and beneficent economy. 

In carrying out the program of education for economic efficiency, 
more than a purely vocational program is needed. Education must 
be liberal so that the individual can rise above the narrow confines 
of a limited environment. The truly liberating education must 
necessarily include both vocational and cultural aspects. Economic 
efficiency is not attained unless the individual has both the finan- 
cial means and the intellectual and cultural means to use all of 
his time, talents, and abilities wisely. 

Therefore, it is axiomatic that education for economic efficiency 
begin with the pre-school child and continue through adulthood. 
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All curricula should contribute to the education of the integrated 
personality which includes the characteristic of economic efficiency 
as a productive member of society and as a conserver of his own 
and his nation’s resources. 

Certain courses of instruction contribute directly to economic 
efficiency as their major objective, but all courses should contribute 
either directly or indirectly. Of utmost importance is an adequate 
counselling and guidance program. Directly related to individual 
preparation for economic efficiency are the basic natural sciences 
and selections from such vocational courses as auto mechanics, 
printing, airplane mechanics, electrical shop, vocational agricul- 
ture, and distributive arts. Business administration courses such 
as bookkeeping, business law, and consumer education contribute 
heavily. The students’ basic education must include selections 
from the social sciences such as world history, American history, 
the family, and economic history. American, English, and world 
literature contribute their “understandings” so valuable to an 
evaluation of the modern day economy. Just as no part of the 
curriculum is unimportant in developing economic efficiency in the 
student body, no teacher plays an unimportant réle in the eventual 
economic success of his pupils. 

The administrator, in developing a program of education for 
economic efficiency, must utilize his ability to see the whole picture 
in coérdinating the efforts of the resource personnel available to 
him. Curriculum specialists, subject-matter specialists, industrial, 
labor, and consumer consultants can all contribute their views and 
suggestions, but the administrator and his supervisors must im- 
plement and guide the totality of efforts which will result in pre- 
paring citizens who will keep our economy virile and efficient. 


SELF-STUDY DEVELOPS COLLEGE FACULTY 
AS WELL AS COLLEGE PROGRAM 


W. STARR MILLER 
Dean, Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 


The type of research most often needed in a small college is the 
self-study involving the entire faculty. This type of activity serves 
to uncover real needs and to chart direction for an institution de- 
siring to improve; but more, it gives all faculty members a better 
perspective of the total program. The Tift College faculty has 
completed a year-long study devoted to determining improvements 
that might be made in the existing program and facilities. This 
type of study is in keeping with the faculty practice of devoting 
its meetings and committee activities each year to themes that 
cause the group to be more aware of opportunities to strenthen the 
Tift program. These themes are determined in advance through a 
procedure whereby the faculty members, toward the end of each 
academic year, present to a planning committee those problems 
that deserve faculty study the next year. 

For the study in this report certain areas were selected by the 
planning committee and submitted to the faculty with the recom- 
mendation that the faculty approve these areas of self-examina- 
tion. Every faculty member was appointed to some one of the 
committees to conduct the survey and study of each area. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 


During the spring quarter of 1956 each committee was provided 
with a bibliography of material for its use and committee members 
were encouraged to explore the literature relative to the work of 
their committees. As a result of this basic study, each chairman 
was ready to provide the leadership in organizing his committee 
early in the fall of 1956, A number of committee chairmen provided 
the members with copies of pertinent information as these mate- 
rials were located during the spring quarter. Examination of the 
literature by individual members provided a common background 
from which each committee might work as they began to function 
as groups during the fall quarter. 
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COMMITTEE METHOD 


Each committee began its study by making a review of the liter- 
ature in its area. This served to give each committee the proper 
perspective since it led directly to a comparison of existing con- 
ditions with the standards and ideals described in the literature. 
Each committee spent considerable time determining exactly what 
facilities and programs were already available at Tift. 

The conclusion of these two activities in each committee was a 
report pointing directly toward improvements that could be made. 
These were study reports and were presented to the central com- 
mittee, which was asked to summarize, organize, edit, and present 
to the faculty a comprehensive report of the year’s study. It should 
be noted that the greatest good of the study was not achieving 
standards but taking a critical look at what was being done and 
aiming to improve the whole program. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE STUDY WAS STARTED 


Some practical results of faculty study began to appear before 
these studies were long underway ; others followed as needs became 
apparent and opportunities were found to meet these needs. 

Almost as soon as the committees for study had been appointed 
in the spring of 1956, the committee on health and recreation, after 
investigation and consultation with authorities, helped in planning 
the facilities and arrangements for a projected new physical edu- 
cation building and dormitory. Additional infirmary space for iso- 
lation rooms, recommended by this committee, has been provided 
for in the plans for the coming school year. Kitchen facilities for 
the use of students in the dormitories also are being provided. 

The desire for additional recreational programs, noted in the 
faculty surveys, has led to the showing of student-sponsored mo- 
tion pictures on the week-ends. 

Students have begun to participate directly in planning and 
carrying out a series of assembly programs designed to promote 
social development, aesthetic appreciation, and several areas of 
general information. This series, recommended by the committee 
on social development, replaces a similar one formerly handled 
by the faculty without direct student participation in the planning. 


There has been initiated an arts and lectures series, also planned 
largely by students. 
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On the recommendation of the committees on basic general edu- 
cation and counseling, the college is starting a testing program at 
the end of the sophomore year so that the program of general edu- 
cation may be evaluated more thoroughly and regularly. Further 
plans are being made for a more comprehensive battery of tests 
for freshman orientation. The committee on basic education also 
has completed a study of the general principles to be followed in 
dealing with remedial work for the student found to be deficient 
in some area, and honors work for the student showing superior 
ability and/or preparation. 


GOALS THAT CAN BE ACHIEVED IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


In several areas committees have suggested further improve- 
ments which may be made in the immediate future without a great 
expenditure of money. These suggestions have been adopted by the 
faculty as goals for the near future. They include a long-range 
plan for regular inspection and improvement of the physical sur- 
roundings to accommodate the instructional program and to pro- 
vide for protection, health, and safety. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FURTHER STUDY AND FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS 


In several instances the recommendations of committees for im- 
mediate action and the developments so far occasioned by the 
study involve far-reaching programs of further study and improve- 
ment. In addition to the programs already outlined, other recom- 
mendations have been made. 

Further study has been recommended for the possibilities of 
interdepartmental organization of courses where such integration 
of the materials seems plausible and advantageous to the student. 

A special study growing out of the general surveys has led to a 
recommendation that individual departments make further study 
of their needs for remedial work, honors work, or advance courses 
for capable students. 

It has been recommended that extensive faculty study be de- 
voted to a review of the present provisions for guidance and coun- 
seling and to the initiation of a more effective and comprehensive 
program of vocational, academic, personal, and social guidance, 
with the faculty better trained through group study of the tech- 
niques and methods of counseling. 

Constant restudy of the program of student health has been 
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recommended. It has also been recommended that further study 
be made leading to the development of appropriate check sheets 
to be used for the regular evaluation of services and facilities 
relative to health and safety factors in the school plant. 


SOME VALUES DERIVED FROM THE STUDY 


The above described faculty study is but an example of the pro- 
cedure followed at Tift College during the past six years. During 
this time the self-study has been a continuous self-survey for di- 
agnosis and improvement. The activity is based on the assumption 
that the best educational program is the result of a careful de- 
termination of aims, a survey of needs, and a charting of a future 
course of action to achieve desired results. 

The far-reaching values to be derived from programs of faculty 
study of this type are those associated with the part the small 
institution plays in the development of faculty members for po- 
sitions of greater responsibility. The small college makes a special 
contribution to higher education in serving as the proving ground 
for young faculty members who may be strong in academic prepa- 
ration but oftentimes limited in a view of a total college program. 
As individual faculty members participate in total faculty study 
and planning they come to see the place and importance of their 
work in relation to the total program of the college. The degree to 
which this type of program is followed in the small college helps 


determine the small college’s contribution to the whole of higher 
education. 


A TEAM APPROACH TO CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


MADOLYN BROWN? AND JEFF WEST’ 


Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida 


In Dade County, Miami, Florida, curriculum development is a 
codperative process which involves the teachers, the pupils, the 
community and the school. An example of this codperative effort 
is illustrated in the most recent reorganization of the twelfth grade 
American History and Government course. 

Need for this reorganization became apparent when several 
problems arose during the 1955-56 school year in relation to con- 
tent and procedure. To solve these problems the Dade County 
social studies teachers met together in 1956 to evaluate the twelfth 
grade social studies program. The results of this evaluation in- 
dicated that: 

(1) The course had much duplication in content. Most of the 
concepts and information had been taught in other social studies 
courses. 

(2) The course was not functional. Much of the course was de- 
voted to a study of the structure of government and did not pro- 
vide students with an adequate opportunity to apply the knowl- 
edge gained in their social studies courses over the past eleven 

ears. 
$ (3) The course was highly academic in nature and was lecture 
dominated. Much of the course was subject centered, emphasizing 
the memorization of facts based upon the textbook rather than 
using concepts and understandings to solve everyday problems. 

(4) The course content lacked basic uniformity and varied 
greatly from school to school. Students transferring from one school 
to another had problems of adjustment, and those doing make-up 
work in summer school varied in their needs, creating considerable 
difficulty in the organization of a course. f i 

In order to solve these problems the Social Studies Curriculum 
Committee developed a plan for the reorganization of the course. 
It was decided to conduct a Practicum during the school year 
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1956-57, composed of representative teachers from each secondary 
school in the county. Dr. J. R. Skretting, Florida State University, 
was secured to serve as a consultant to this Practicum. The central 
purpose of this Practicum was to serve as the codrdinating body 
for bringing together information and sharing ideas from each 
school. This information was screened and evaluated in the meet- 
ings. Members of the Practicum were concerned about: 

(1) nation-wide surveys which indicated that the majority of 
students in senior high schools did not like social studies; 

(2) research which indicated that many of the teaching methods 
used in Dade County’s social studies classes were not the most 
effective. 

A major problem in the reorganization was to determine course 
content which would appeal to students and would provide the 
needed learnings considered vital to them at the twelfth grade 
level. In order to determine these major learnings, the Practicum 
developed an opinionnaire consisting of sixty-seven different items. 
These items were taken from the chapter headings of major social 
studies textbooks and from topics submitted by the teachers. 

This opinionnaire was distributed to students, parents, and social 
studies teachers in an effort to determine the interests of the stu- 
dents and the content which parents and teachers considered im- 
portant for students to learn at this grade level. Two thousand 
students and six hundred parents responded. All of the Dade 
County social studies teachers answered the opinionnaire. The re- 
sults were tabulated at Florida State University by graduate stu- 
dents and revealed the following interesting information: 

(1) There was considerable agreement upon the topics selected 
by parents, students, and teachers, 

(2) Parents selected three topics which were not included in the 
list selected by students and teachers. These were problems based 
on economics. 

(3) Neither the students nor the teachers sele 
were economic in nature, 

(4) Students chose one topic, 
tions,” which was not included 
teachers. 


(5) Seven topics selected by the teachers were not included in 


the selections made by either parents or students. These topics 
centered about the structure of government. 


cted topics which 


“Peace Efforts of the United Na- 
among the choices of parents or 
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(6) No geographic topics were selected. 

(7) All three groups agreed upon areas which became the basis 
for the course. 

To provide a balanced course and to make certain that all of the 
important areas in the social sciences were covered, problems were 
included in the areas which needed attention. The proposed outline 
of the program was submitted to members of the instructional 
staff at Florida State University who were associated with the 
various areas in the social sciences such as: history, geology, psy- 
chology, geography, anthropology, along with many others. These 
professors evaluated the outline from the standpoint of their re- 
spective subject areas and offered many constructive suggestions 
for improving the course. As the result of this planning the follow- 
ing revised outline was developed. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT II 


(Curriculum For Twelfth Grade Problems Course) 


Area I—Youth Seeks to Preserve and Improve the American Way 
of Life 
A. How can rights and obligations of a citizen be pre- 
served in the American way of life? 


B. How do we go about solving problems? 
$ C. How can we recognize and deal with propaganda and 


public opinion? 
D. How have American institutions developed? 


Area II —Youth Faces Making Important Life Adjustments 
A. Why does juvenile delinquency exist in our society? 
B. How can marriage and family life be made more suc- 
cessful? 


Area II1I—Youth Faces Better Understanding of Various Groups 


A. How does understanding different religions promote 
better human relations? 

B. What is the responsibility of society toward its de- 
pendent members? 

C. What is the réle of minority groups in American 
society? 
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Area IV—Youth Faces the Challenge to Better Understand Him- 
self 


A. How can youth understand himself? 
B. For what career am I best suited? 


Area V—Youth Seeks Understandings which will Improve His 
State 


A. How can we better understand the functions of local 
and state government? 

B. What is the rôle of Florida as a State in a nation of 
states? 


C. How can resources of our state be preserved and pro- 
tected? 


Area VI—Youth Faces an Understanding of our Democracy 


A. How has our government developed through the 
Constitution? 

B. Why must citizens understand the functioning of the 
national government? 

C. How do our political parties function? 


Area VII—Youth Seeks to Understand How a Strong and Pros- 

perous Economy is Maintained 

A. What is the basis of the American economic sys- 
tem? 

B. What operational methods are used in maintaining 
our economy? 

C. What is the rôle of the individual in a strong and 
prosperous economy? 


Area VIII—Youth Faces a Dynamic International Situation 


A. How do other ideologies conflict with the demo- 
cratic principles? 

B. How are the peoples of the world united through 
trade? 


C. How am I concerned with the quest for peace and 
world order? 


During the summer the Dade County 


teachers held a workshop 
with consultant assistance. The purp 


ose of this workshop was to 
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develop problems around the eight areas where there was reason- 
able agreement. Several senior high school teachers worked upon 
the development of each unit. These teachers agreed to test the 
problems units in their classes during the 1956-57 school year and 
to make recommendations for improvement. 

During the following school year the Practicum met three times. 
The teachers reported on the progress of this work with the prob- 
lems and evaluated their use. Additional problems were also de- 
veloped during this period of time. Teachers developed increasing 
agreement that the course should be based upon the problems ap- 
proach because this method provides for a variety of student 
activities, a greater use of community resources, and results in 
more effective learning. 

At the end of the school year the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions submitted by the teachers were placed in the hands of a 
writing team composed of social studies teachers working with the 
social studies supervisor. A month was spent in developing the 
eight areas into a tentative guide which was titled AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT II (Twelfth Grade Problems 
Course). This guide contains eight areas of instruction with each 
area including from two to four problems. To keep the course 
flexible so that students and community needs may be met, teachers 
and students may select from the problems to be studied under 
each area. As the guide is used, it will be evaluated and further 
recommendations made by teachers for its revision, Throughout 
the total developmental process every effort was made to keep the 
principals informed and to consider their recommendations for im- 
provements. 

The methods used in the revision of this course brought to light 
the following points: 

(1) The principal is the key leader who is very influential in 
the success of the revision and implementation of a new course. 

(2) Teachers must be involved in the revision if a course is to 
be developed and accepted. 

(3) Central administrative support is necessary to provide se- 
curity for those engaged in such a revision. 

(4) Students and parents must be involved in the selection of 
content if the course is to be functional. 

(5) Research is necessary to determine the most desi 
tent and teaching methods. CA 
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(6) Consultant assistance from related subject area experts is 
valuable in determining the adequacy of the content. 

Through the coöperative team approach to curriculum develop- 
ment this course has been revised, a guide developed, and the 
course is now a regular part of the Dade County Social Studies 
Program. Continuous evaluation will be carried on to assure that 
the program will become increasingly effective. 


FUNCTIONAL TEACHING IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


ROY C. WOODS 


Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


In November of 1955 an article by Woods in The School Board 
Journal started this way :* 


One of the major tasks of the administrator, be he superintendent, 
principal, or any of the numerous types of assistants, is to provide op- 
portunities for, and to stimulate staff members in professional growth and 
advancement. ... He must work with people, with ideas, and with things. 
The things with which he works are materials, equipment, buildings, grounds, 
physical resources of the community, and other tangibles employed in the 
functioning of the schools and the school system. In his work, the ad- 
ministrator is an important social engineer in the democratic reconstruc- 
tion of society through education. ... Since the superintendent has been 
charged with the improving of instruction, it is necessary for him to work 
with supervisors, department heads, classroom teachers, special teachers, 
coaches, music directors, and club activity sponsors.... In short, we can 
state that the entire administrative staff must co-operate with each other 
so as to insure the success of the most important aspect of the school sys- 
tem—the instruction of the child.... In his relation to the teachers, he 
directs them professionally in groups and as individuals in all matters per- 
taining to instruction. . . . Because of the administrator's many-sided re- 
lationships and responsibilities, it is generally agreed that the content of his 
training program should be both broad and specialized. ... Building and 
maintaining high staff morale is a basic function of the school administrator. 
The establishment of accepted goals and a program through which these 
goals may be achieved as a co-operative project between faculty and ad- 
ministrator is a means of developing a spirit of teamwork.... 


In a similar manner Campbell? suggested that: 


A school system modifies its old ways of doing things and improves its 
practices only as its personnel acquires new ways of carrying out its objec- 
tives. This applies especially to classroom teachers, the basic group, and 
also to principals and the general administrative staff. There can be no 


* Roy C. Woods. “Professional Growth and Advancement of School Person- 
nel,” American School Board Journal, November, 1955, p. 39 ff. 

2 Clyde M. Campbell. Practical Applications of Democratic Administra- 
tion. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, pp. 185-186. 
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i i i i lan that is not 
hope of improving the effectiveness of a program in any pi 
based upon creating better learning situations for students and teachers, 
for good instruction is the most important value in any organizational plan. 


He then continued by saying: 


A basic’ principle of democratic school administration is that those who 
are to be affected by educational progress should have a share in planning 


such programs. If this is good theory for pupils, certainly it holds for those 
who teach pupils. 


Wood? stated that the preparation period of future administrators 
should include: 


Extensive participation during the pre-service training period, in edu- 
cational activities with teachers, pupils, parents, and other members of the 
community. It is important that prospective administrators have, as early 
in their program as possible, more participation in administrative relation- 
ship to these activities than is possible in a regular course in school adminis- 
tration, no matter how well presented such a course may be. Not in- 
frequently the beginning administrator, when actually on the job, finds 
himself with little or no acquaintance with such community activities as 
these that have a direct bearing on what he is trying to accomplish. 


He then followed with several suggested activities that could be 
used to orient the future administrator to more realistic school 
situations. They were designed to afford the maximum doing and 
the minimum talking. 

In an attempt to approach the suggested method several classes 
were taught over a period of semesters in which many small groups 
discussed and formulated objectives of education, areas of work 
and competencies of the administrator and supervisor that are 
needed for successful work, and study of actual problems faced 
by such school personnel. These centered around those suggested 
in the article in The School Board Journal. Statistics cannot 
be shown of the success these students had as later shown in their 
work in the public school. The same tests were used, however, 
that had been used in classes taught in the traditional manner and 
as far as content matter was concerned there was no loss in the 
method where the teacher of the courses served as a consultant 
or when he served in the traditional manner of a teacher. 


It was interesting to know the students reactions to this pro- 


* Woods, op. cit. 
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cedure. Members were asked to honestly write their evaluations 
of this approach after the course was closed and the grades re- 
corded. They were not to sign their reports and to leave them on 
the class desk or under the door of the instructor’s office and in 
no way make identification possible. As was to be supposed all 
did not reply but below are some of the typical evaluations: 

“T believe that the method of breaking a graduate group into 
small committees for the purpose of working and discussion to- 
gether is a most helpful one. When this method also intersperses 
the committee reports by short lectures, or explanations, or broad- 
ening statements by the instructor, then an added value is gained. 
The instructor naturally has a broader viewpoint and a wider 
knowledge of the subject than the student and he can enrich the 
course for the student by adding his contribution to the committee 
report.” 

“This is the type of class one reads about in text books, but 
never puts into practice. I am glad that I have had the opportunity 
to see it in operation.” 

“T would suggest that the same method be used in future classes. 
If each person works as the members of this class did, he should 
receive maximum benefit from the course.” 

“The first week, I must confess, found me uncertain, the last 
week found me happy and satisfied because I had an opportunity 
for a feeling of success on my level which is important for any 
individual.” 

“I have learned more this semester than at any other time. 
Some professors talk around the clock, and when the class is dis- 
missed, the students are at a loss to know what to do.” 

“As I see the problems of education, the greatest service a college 
teacher can render on the graduate level is to create a climate or 
atmosphere. Factual presentation, while essential on lower levels, 
often are of little use to mature and experienced teachers in gradu- 
ate courses in the field of education. I feel that if a favorable 
climate of discussion is created more good will derive from these 
discussions than from any other method which could be used. At 
the price of repetition I again say that the most important aspect 
of such a class is the atmosphere or climate which exists. I feel 
that the method used in this class develops this climate. Our 
discussions in the halls, rest rooms, and in the library would testify 
to the general improvement in the climate for discussion. From 
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these discussions we develop new ideas, poise, experience in public 
speaking, and a personality which allows for rapid adjustment 
in new situations. These are the most vital aspects of administra- 
tion and supervision.” 

“This kind of work offers a fine opportunity for the exchange 
of professional ideas, since the different students can read and 
review only a limited amount of reading during the time allotted 
for library reading. Coming together in groups and exchanging 
ideas gathered from the various readings certainly contributes to 
the class and individuals information that they would not other- 
wise get.” 

“The topmost principle of administration is democracy. Dem- 
ocratic procedures must be upheld in all problems of administra- 
tion. Democratic living is one of the virtues toward which edu- 
cation is directed. In this course, I think democratic procedures 
have been carried out extensively, with everyone participating, 
sharing, exchanging ideas and weighing the worth of stated ideas.” 

“T feel the time I have spent in this course will pay great divi- 
dends in later experiences. A knowledge of authority and re- 
sponsibility, accountability, flexibility, objectivity, suitability, and 
simplicity have been considered thoroughly.” 

“The method of teaching the class was better than the lecture 
method in that the students learned to work in groups to find the 
the solution of problems which is exactly what they will have to 
do in the field of administration.” 

“I feel that the present plan for conducting the class is an 
excellent one from the standpoint of the student’s learning codpera- 
tion within the group and organization of materials,” 

“T especially liked the panel work. I was overwhelmed, in the 
beginning, with the amount of work to be done or the work as- 
signed but due to the management there was time for preparation.” 

“The procedure used has been one of the most interesting 
classes I have ever attended. There have been so many areas 
covered which have given the class a wealth of material, which 
otherwise, would have been impossible to acquire. This material 
is useful now and can be used in the future, The experience with 
working with committees develops relationships which is not found 
in the lecture class,” 

“T like to get acquainted with the entire class and to my knowl- 
edge there is no better way to do this than the method used in 
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this class. The wealth of material we accumulated will be in- 
valuable. Time and learning has a way of getting lost. There will 
be many times, in the future, when we will need this material 
and no time or facilities for research, therefore, the material is 
invaluable.” 

“A still different value is gained by assignment of individual re- 
ports for presentation before the group. This is sometimes pain- 
ful to the student, but it is a good thing to do because it forces 
the more timid students into taking part before their group and 
they gradually overcome (to a limited extent sometimes, but even 
a little gain is better than none at all) their dread of public ad- 
dress.” 

“If I had been asked whether I liked your method of teaching 
supervision several weeks ago, my answer would have been NO. 
I wanted to be told in the lecture period all the things that would 
be necessary for this course. However, since I have been digging 
out the definitions, descriptions, and credentials for knowledge 
of supervision, I am forced to acknowledge that this type of in- 
struction is definitely to the advantage of the student. So, much 
as I hate to admit it, I believe you should continue the same pro- 
cedure for the next group of “victims”, for I believe it to be an 
impossibility for anyone to take this type of course without get- 
ting a pretty thorough knowledge of supervision.” 

“The method used in conducting this class is very effective in 
producing a good teaching-learning situation.” 

As was to be expected some adverse criticisms were given which 
were valuable in planning future course procedures. Some, how- 
ever, were inherent in all class procedures. Two of these criticisms 
are listed here: 

“The only weakness I have noted is the fact that if there is 
anyone in the class who is inclined not to do his share of group 
work, he can always find an excuse to get out of work, Committee 
work success depends a great deal upon the caliber of the class 
personnel.” 

“In working with various members, I have discovered that there 
are a few who contribute almost nothing to the final report; yet 
these persons sign their name as if they did their share. This 
practice is very discouraging to those people who are making an 
honest effort and who really do most of the work by which the 
others gain. 
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This might be eased somewhat by keeping the committees small 
and avoiding duplication of effort. Also, some of the better students 
could be assigned to the same committee by themselves. 

It might be worthwhile to appoint within each committee a per- 
son for evaluation of each person’s contributions to the project. 
This might aid in providing maximum participation by all com- 
mittee members.” 


THE DEPARTMENT HEADSHIP TO-DAY 
BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


Vice-Principal, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
Lecturer in Secondary Education, Temple and Rutgers Universities 


In contemplating contemporary developments in education, it 
is inevitable that the position of department head be re-examined 
for its purposes and functions, or even its reason for being. Some 
people hold that the position is archaic and cannot cope with to- 
day’s needs. Others claim that the permanent department head- 
ship is outmoded, and should be more generally replaced by an 
elected department chairman, or by a system providing for 
rotating leadership. It is fitting, perhaps, to survey both the posi- 
tion and its present day responsibilities, as a basis for evaluation. 

Information in the literature pertaining specifically to the de- 
partment headship is regrettably limited. Historically, the position 
in secondary schools grew in conscious imitation of collegiate de- 
partmental organization. With the appearance of large secondary 
schools, it was inevitable that the principal could not carry out 
singlehandedly all his administrative and supervisory functions. 
It was logical to utilize subordinate line officers on a departmental 
basis, The department head is almost unique in his three-fold re- 
sponsibility for administrative, supervisory, and instructional 
functions. 

Many dedicated teachers accept with justifiable satisfaction 
the greater influence, prestige, salary,! and other rewards ac- 
cruing from the post, and are gratified that they continue with 
classroom teaching responsibilities. Some begrudge at least some 
of the varied demands accompanying the responsibility, and there 
are few, if any, who feel equal to all of the requirements. 


ANALYZING THE POSITION 


The instructional process is complex in itself. Administration 
and supervision are so intermingled, that their separation in some 
particulars is uncertain and debatable. Supervision 1s regarded as 


* The post is not always permanent, nor accompanied by a salary differen- 


tial. In these cases, the designation “department chairman” is more common. 
Tn this discussion, the term “department head” is meant to include the de- 


partment chairman. 
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being concerned essentially with instruction and its betterment. 
It has to do with the persons, curriculum materials, and the gen- 
eral learning environment. Administration is held to be less im- 
minent in its action on teaching, dealing more with physical details 
such as building, equipment, budget, and schedule. 

Current emphasis in supervision and administration is less on 
inspectional and scientific approaches, and more on encouraging 
and utilizing the creative potential of each staff member. From 
this standpoint, the department head has an important “catalytic” 
function, namely, to bring out the best in his teachers by recog- 
nition and assistance rather than direction. 

It is helpful to make a compendium of functions or competencies 
that have been accepted in various places as belonging to the 
department head for his initiation, planning, execution, encourage- 
ment, or participation. The department head does not actually 
perform all his responsibilities alone. In most cases, he may be 
one of a small or large faculty “team.” In many schools where 
faculties have a good professional climate, he will have less need 
of stimulating and initiating functions, other than to keep alive 
and growing the manifest interests of his staff. There will, how- 
ever, be some areas in which leadership is inevitably needed to 
sensitize the staff to unrecognized needs. Thus, the department, 
head must know the broad frontiers over which he carries full or 
partial responsibility. 

There is no attempt at systematization in placing the functions 


arbitrarily under the heading of Instructional and Supervisory, or 
Administrative. 


A.—Instructional and Supervisory: 


(1) Teaching: The department head sets an example in his 
own teaching for content and method. He may on occasion 
conduct demonstration teaching. 
Resources: It is logical to call upon the department head 
for information, and materials that will improve teaching. 
The department head can unobtrusively make aids known 
to his staff as he becomes aware of their availability. 
Supervise Teaching: This includes visits to the classroom 
and working directly with teachers to improve instruction. 
In addition, special Tesources, excursions, visual aids, and 
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other possibilities should be brought to the attention of 
teachers. 

Curriculum: This responsibility is important, never-end- 
ing, and complex. It now is increasingly accepted that the 
department head needs to work coöperatively with his 
staff in developing their own curriculum material that is 
current and meaningful to the students and parents. This 
implies continuous work and study. Even in systems where 
curriculum requirements are relatively rigid, teaching 
can be whole-hearted only when the staff individually 
and collectively make their own contributions to content 
and method. Provision needs to be made for intelligent 
experimentation by teachers. 

Orientation of New Teachers: The department head gives 
direct aid, and assigns the experienced members of his 
staff to give guidance to the new teachers. 

Supervision of Substitute Teachers: In some instances the 
department head helps to recommend or actually secure 
substitute teachers. He looks after the class of an absent 
teacher until the arrival of a substitute and then helps her 
to get organized. 

Student Teaching: Classes are scheduled, experienced 
teachers are assigned to assist, and supervision is provided. 
The department head works also with supervisors from 
teacher training institutions. 

Conferences with Teachers: The department head needs 
to confer with teachers, often assisting with personal 
problems. Disputes and other factors inimical to morale 
need to be anticipated or, upon appearance, dealt with 
promptly and effectively. 

Stimulate Professional Growth: The department head 
must recognize and encourage professional initiative and 
growth by his staff as an important aspect of morale. He 
needs to make apparent and available books, periodicals, 
courses, meetings, institutes, visits to industry, and other 
devices that will assist the development of his staff. The 
department head must, obviously, set an example in pro- 
fessional growth. Membership in professional organiza- 
tions is but one instance of “practicing what is preached.” 
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The values of professional meetings and other current ac- 
tivities should be drawn upon. 

Departmental Meetings: These are important for develop- 
ing codrdinated thinking and action. They are desirable 
for providing information and communication between ad- 
ministration and teachers. The informed faculty that can 
express its views not only betters the school, but elevates 
its own morale, as well. 

Departmental Communication: Notes on department, 
meetings and bulletins on departmental policies and per- 
tinent professional material are important. Some can be 
circulated individually, or, if sufficiently important, may 
be duplicated for reference by each teacher. Texts, peri- 
odicals, and other materials particularly useful for 
erence by the department should be made accessibl 
Action Research: This is modest research on local n 
by the persons involved, in contrast to more amb: 
research by outside experts. The department head 
skill in helping his staff to ident 
successful research. Experiments i 
may be included. 

Informal Activities: Club activitie: 
programs, fairs, career conferences, displays, and radio 
and television programs, all come to the department head 
for selection, encouragement, and implementation, 
Discipline: In some schools, the first recourse of the 
teacher in student problems is the department head, Be- 
sides skill in dealing with discipline directly, he needs to 
understand and codperate with resource persons, such as 
counselors. 

Subject Placement of Students: De 
ment of students in kind or level of 
of work completed elsewhere, and 
stances call for judgments by the de 
Guidance of Students: Help is ofte 
students in jobs or for informatio: 
school study in special fields. Th 
contacts and experience and the 
tional information accessible to th 
ment staff. 
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(17) Testing: Leadership and planning in determining testing 


policies and the use of self-constructed and standard tests 
is an essential function. 


B.—Administrative: 
(1) Scheduling: If the department head does not actually 
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make the departmental schedule, he should at least indi- 
cate the kind of classes and other responsibilities to be 
assigned to the persons in his department. 

Teacher Rating: Depending upon the system employed, 
the department head may have sole responsibility for 
teacher rating, or have some lesser, but still important, 
share of the task. Leadership needs to be provided for 
self-evaluation of the staff members. 

Requisitioning and Inventorying: Great sums in the ag- 
gregate are expended for books, equipment, and supplies. 
The department head must be well-informed on needs and 
the best values for the money expended. This entails con- 
siderable special knowledge and a good inventory system 
showing what is on hand and the rate of use. This func- 
tion is especially a part of the shop, science, commercial, 
physical education and music fields. The staff should 
share in both functions; decisions, for example, on major 
expenditures, should be made jointly. 

Textbooks: The department head deals with textbook 
representatives, and is expected to call new texts to the 
attention of the department for study, evaluation, and 
possible adoption. A good textbook inventory system is 
indispensable to intelligent requisitioning. Labelling, num- 
bering, storing, and distributing of texts are unspectacular, 
but necessary, routines. A knowledge of elementary text- 
book repair is useful. 

Correlation: It is not sufficient that the department head 
make others aware of his work, but he must understand 
other departments, work towards a correlated pattern of 
instruction, and even foster the work of other departments 
wherever he can. A narrow base of experience brings a 
piecemeal, and often damaging, outlook to the entire edu- 


cational program. 


(6) Faculty-Principal Liaison: As a line officer, the depart- 
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ment head is normally the direct link in communication 
between the principal and teacher, in both directions. The 
department head has the more positive task of fostering 
a better flow of general information back and forth be- 
tween the teacher and principal. Such a conscious effort 
aids in producing a more unified, understanding, and 
efficient school. A staff that is informed and shares in 
policies and decisions is more apt to retain high morale. 
Housekeeping and Safety: The economical, efficient, and 
safe utilization and storage of equipment require the de- 
partment head’s supervision. He needs to inspect and 
study the physical surroundings frequently, with the view 
of reducing potential hazards. He provides leadership in 
safety education. In the event of accident, he renders 
needed services, and keeps an adequate record, to be stud- 
ied for remediable causes, 

Maintenance and Improvement of Facilities: The equip- 
ment and physical surroundings making up the environ- 
ment for all instruction call for constant attention, The 
department head normally takes the initiative in request- 
ing repairs, renovations, and new installations. His leader- 
ship here is aided considerably by an acquaintance with 
modern and successful installations in use elsewhere, 
Knowing some of the rudiments of good mechanical and 
building practices promotes greater security in all stages 
of the process, from planning to final acceptance, 
Determining Eligibility of Teachers: The department head 
is likely to be consulted in selecting staff members in his 
department. In districts where an ex 
employed, the department head may 
written examinations and interview ¢ 
Determining General Policy: Asad 
man and as an administrative offici. 
the department head assists the pri 
ministrative officers to formulate 
heads often meet formally with the 
sessions, and, of course, aid in 
formal ways. 

Interpreting the Department’s Work: The functions and 
activities of the department must be placed before the 


amination system is 
construct and grade 
andidates, 

epartmental spokes- 
al in his own right, 
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various segments of the school system. This calls for 
articles, talks, assembly programs, attendance at meetings, 
and other means of communication. It is important to give 
recognition publicly to professional contributions by the 
department. 

Human and Public Relations: Inevitably, the department 
head deals constantly with people and he must be able 
to act with tact, skill, and dispatch. Pupils, teachers, 
parents, and innumerable other persons of varying vested 
interests and points of view need to be met as individuals 
and groups. To accomplish this effectively the department 
head needs interviewing and counseling skills and ability 
to express himself before assemblages of people. He needs 
a broad base of contact and participation in community 
affairs. Industrial experience is an aid not only in learn- 
ing about processes, but it has the less obvious psycho- 
logical value of fostering mutual understanding, accept- 
ance, security, and objectivity in dealings involving 
school-industrial relationships. Many commercial interests 
with various motives desire access to the schools. The de- 
partment head must deal tactfully and impartially with 
these representatives, so that the best interests of the 
students and public will be served. 

Maintaining a Calendar: The department head must re- 
member and act upon many details, some immediately, 
others within a week, month, or perhaps a year. Whatever 
his merits may be, if he forgets even a few of the many 
details he has promised to pursue, confidence soon wavers. 
Notebooks, calendars, and “tickler” files all have a place 
as memory aids. 

Finances: Budget allotments must be compared with needs, 
for utilization to the best advantage. “Petty cash”, which 
in some cases can amount to a considerable sum, is handled 
by the department head. These funds coming from projects, 
fines, lost textbooks, special fees, and other sources should 
be accurately recorded and accounted for. 

Maintaining Records and Reporting: Often overlooked is 
the importance of systematic records. They should include 
not only inventories of books, equipment, and materials, 
but also data on enrollments, staff personnel, and assign- 
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ments. Departmental decisions and plans must be recorded 
for ready reference as a convenient stimulus to memory 
and action. The unaided memory is notoriously inaccurate 
even about matters which seem too vivid ever to be for- 
gotten. Although the practice is not widespread, the writer 
regards the preparation of a formal annual report by the 
department head as being an effort worth expending. This 
gives in concise form for the departmental and adminis- 
trative personnel a summary of the year’s work, with plans 
and aspirations for the future. The report does much to 
focus thinking, tends to check drifting from one year to 
another, is a readily available check to the memory, and 
is a professionally acceptable way of bringing information 
and needs to the attention of colleagues and superiors, The 
department head is aided greatly in his efficiency by an 
understanding of the rudiments of typing, duplicating, and 
office practice. An appreciation of the types of printing and 
the procedures needed to prepare materials for printing is 
a useful attainment. 
Future Planning: Everyone in a post of leadership is beset 
on all sides with innumerable immediate details. He must 
be able, of course, to cope with them. There is the necessity, 
however, of holding details at arm’s length, and looking 
beyond to major goals. The department head must lead his 
department in planning for what should be achieved by 
their joint efforts over a measurable period of time, Thus, 
progress can be made over the years in definite steps. 


(16) 


THE PERSONAL FACTORS 


Even if all the functions and responsibilties outlined are not ac- 
cepted as belonging to the department head, there can be little 
dispute that the position calls for a person of considera 
experience, and versatility. It is difficult to match the 
ments with the commonly accepted practice of asking f 
ration other than teaching experience and scholarship 
field. The consequence has been prolonged initial floundering and 
on-the-job learning, at considerable cost to the educational process. 
It is true, that often the job “makes the man,” and people rise to 
new responsibilities with unpredicted aplomb. Too many, however, 
feel permanently resentful and insecure about the demands of the 
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department headship because of limited preparation. Some never 
master the human relations skill or realize that they must look 
beyond themselves and have the courage to exert the leadership 
responsibilities for groups. Leadership requires imagination and 
self-propulsion. 

Disagreement is great on how most speedily and efficiently to 
arrive at the skills needed by the department head. Notwithstand- 
ing the current criticism of professional courses in education, they, 
nevertheless, are an important and economical method of gaining 
the benefits of administrative, supervisory, and other needed tech- 
niques. Conferences and in-service preparation are effective, and 
besides a wide application in education are also popular in pre- 
paring industrial leaders. 

A department that functions democratically, rather than pater- 
nalistically or autocratically, allows the aspirant to gain some in- 
sight and understanding of the department headship. Too much 
dependence should not be placed upon waiting to reap the fruits 
of seniority or upon formal preparation alone. Self-application, 
alert attention to all educational problems, and intelligently se- 
lected experiences help the candidate to grow in stature. 

A few schools are attempting a rotating headship for terms 
ranging from two to five years. This has the advantage of broad- 
ening understanding. It is difficult to practice in schools having a 
large faculty turnover or in situations where there is a wide range 
in experience and preparation by the various members of the de- 
partment. Although the teachers sometimes elect their own depart- 
ment head, the practice generally is still appointment by examina- 
tion or selection by the administrative staff. 

Many departments are broad in compass and cover many sub- 
jects. The department head who has had a broad subject back- 
ground enhances his effectiveness. The science head, for example, 
who is a narrow specialist in chemistry, is at a disadvantage in 
coping with problems in physics, biology, and general science. 
There must, none-the-less, still be depth and mastery in subject- 
matter competence. 

LOOKING AHEAD 
nherent to the departmental organization is 
rtment’s interests at the ex- 
The combining of depart- 


One disadvantage i 
the all-too-common pursuit of the depa 
pense of the best educational result. 
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ments and a broadening of educational perspective helps to lessen 
the tendency. Thus, there is developing the department head for 
mathematics and science, and English and social studies. Changing 
educational needs point in the direction of a department headship 
on a basis largely removed from special subject areas. Thus, the 
Philadelphia Public Schools have recently created the department 
headship in Common Learnings. This is to provide for the edu- 
cational needs of students who lack the ability to cope with the 
standard departmental curriculum. Here, then, is a newer concept 
of the department headship organized to serve a particular group 
of students. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the department headship 
is a position of strategic importance in the secondary schools. It is 
changing in scope and complexity along with the schools them- 
selves. The need is great for more complete preparation on the part 
of persons moving into this important responsibility. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE AS A 
REPORT OF PUPIL PROGRESS—AN 
OVERVIEW 


MILTON PLOGHOFT 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


, There is a variety of opinion among educators regarding trends 
in the reporting of pupil progress to parents. In any discussion 
of the report of pupil progress, the parent-teacher conference is 
usually mentioned as a promising solution to the problem of com- 
munication between home and school—a problem which has existed 
for so many years in the American public school. Whether there 
is any definite trend toward the use of the conference plan is 
debatable at this time, although it is difficult to find many school 
people who will deny that the parent-teacher conference plan, 
properly organized, is preferable to the traditional one-way re- 
port card. 
The parent-teacher conference as & formal means for reporting 
pupil progress to the parent seems to have been developed since 
1930. The literature does not reveal evidence of the conference 
plan being used before that time, although it is quite likely that 
individual teachers had used this means of supplementing the 
regular report card. Among the earlier users of the parent-teacher 
conference plan for reporting pupil progress were the elementary 
schools in Highland Park, Michigan, and Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Both of these elementary school systems were reported to have 
been using the conference plan before 1935. Elementary schools in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, and in Salt Lake City, Utah, were re- 
ported to be among other early users of the conference plan for re- 
porting pupil progress. 
Within the ten year perio 
conference plan for reportin 
spread rather rapidly and wid 


d beginning in 1945, the parent-teacher 
g pupil progress appears to have 
ely in the United States. A number 
of schools have experimented with the conference plan and have 
reported upon the results. One of the more complete reports of 
this kind is one concerning the Wooldridge School of Austin, Texas, 
which deals with the over-all problems of grouping, marking, and 
reporting to parents. 
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Large school systems, such as the public elementary schools 
in Minneapolis, have found the parent-teacher conference plan 
to be a feasible means for reporting pupil progress The elementary 
schools in Newhall, Iowa, and McCook, Nebraska, are among 
the many smaller school systems to report favorable reactions by 
parents and teachers concerning the use of the conference plan 
as a means of reporting to parents. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, the Pershing Elementary School has ex- 
tended the parent-teacher conference to include the child as an 
active conference participant. In this situation the child is con- 
sidered to be the individual who must be greatly involved in the 
discussion of his school progress since he is the one person who will, 
in the final analysis, make the further educational development 
which is an important consideration in the conference. There are 
times, according to the Pershing School’s conference arrangement, 
when parents and teachers may confer without the child’s being 
present. The conference that is planned to discuss and report 
pupil progress involves the child in all instances. 

In the many elementary school systems where the parent- 
teacher conference plan has been adopted as a regular report of 
pupil progress, conference sessions have been provided in most 
instances, twice during the school year, usually at the close of 
the first and third quarters of the school year. Fifteen minutes have 
been the most popular time allotment for each individual con- 
ference, and it is common practice to use some school time for 
the conferences, Evening sessions have been provided in a number 
of schools in order that fathers as well as mothers may attend 
the conference. 

The traditional report card has been continued in many of the 
schools which have adopted the conference plan of reporting. There 
are probably several reasons for continuation of the regular re- 
port card, one of the most popular reasons given being the necessity 
of making a record of the child’s progress. Reluctance of parents 
to make the transition from a written report of pupil progress to 
the conference method may well be another reason for continuing 
to use the regular report card, 

In order that the individual 
be concerned with matte 
school experiences, 
of parents and tea 


parent-teacher conference period 
rs that are of significance to the child’s 
a number of schools have provided meetings 
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the general items of information concerning teaching methods, 
classroom routines, homework policies, and other matters are 
discussed. In this way, more conference time is devoted to problems 
that require the privacy of the individual conference session, 
while matters of interest to all parents as a group are taken up 
in larger meetings. 

It is of interest to learn from the various reports dealing with 
conference programs that attendance by parents is usually very 
high and that parent reception of the conference method of re- 
porting pupil progress has been extremely favorable. Reaction of 
classroom teachers to the conference plan of reporting pupil 
progress has also been favorable. A large majority of the teachers 
who were using the conference plan of reporting in fourteen mid- 
western school systems reported that fewer cases of misunder- 
standing between home and school have resulted after the incep- 
tion of the conference plan. A majority of these teachers indicated 
that pupil achievement seemed to improve after the adoption and 
use of the parent-teacher conferences. 

Doubt seems to exist in some quarters concerning the adequacy 
of the parent-teacher conference method of reporting to parents. 
The fact that a written statement may not be sent to the parents 
may result in no record being kept for the school files. The child 
may not be kept informed of his school progress unless he has a 
report card with marks upon it. Some of the classroom teachers 
may not be competent and diplomatic in planning and carrying 
out the conferences. These objections seem minor, indeed, when 
weighed against the great values which seem to result from the 
conference method of reporting. A simple, face to face report and 
discussion of the child’s school progress is provided in the con- 
ference. Parents and teachers have the opportunity to exchange 
pertinent information regarding the child and may make definite 
plans for an improved educational experience for the child. If 
the classroom teacher cannot provide the parent with more com- 
plete information during a personal conference than by way of 
a report card with its traditional markings, there is room for 
question as to the teacher’s fitness for her position. 

A summary of the individual parent-teacher conference should 
be prepared for the pupil’s folder of information which is kept in 
the school files. Some schools prefer to send a copy of this summary 


to the parents. 
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Inclusion of the child as an active conference participant would 
insure that he is informed of his school progress. In schools where 
the child is not included as a conference participant, it seems 
improbable that he is unaware of his school progress, even though 
he receives no report card. Certainly, a very important aspect of 
the teaching function is the continuous evaluation which is co- 
6peratively carried on by the teacher and the pupil each day of 
the year. 


SUMMARY 


The parent-teacher conference as a report of pupil progress 
to the parents seems to be growing in practice throughout the 
elementary schools of the nation. Its growth seems to be a result 
of dissatisfaction with the traditional report card which presented 
a limited amount of coded information to the parents with no 
provision for the return of information which the parent might 
possess. As the conference method for reporting pupil progress is 
considered by other school people for possible use, there seem to 
be several suggestions which might well be offered. 

(1) The parent-teacher conference as a report of pupil progress 
should be considered and planned by parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators on a codperative basis. 

(2) The conference program should be entered into as a regular 
report of pupil progress rather than as a new fad in education 
which may be used or disregarded by teachers according to their 
whims. 

(3) Adequate time should be provided for the conference ses- 
sions. Fifteen minutes has been found to be insufficient by many 
teachers who have been using the conference plan. After school 
sessions should be avoided when possible, since teachers are prob- 
ably not at their best after a day of teaching. 

(4) A summary of the conference should be provided. 

(5) Report cards may best be continued until after the con- 
ference plan has been well developed and accepted by parents and 
teachers. 

(6) Plans should be made for orientation of teachers and parents 
into the the use of the conference plan. This should be a continuous 
undertaking in order to benefit new teachers and parents. 


(7) Continuous evaluation of the conference plan should be a 
project for a parent-teacher group. 
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(8) Meetings of the parents in classroom groups should be con- 
sidered in order to take care of problems of general interest out- 
side of the individual conference session which should be reserved 
for confidential reporting and exchange of information concerning 
the individual child. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


KATHRYN I. SCANLON? 


Fordham University 


The problem. A survey of literature, student leaders, and ad- 
ministrators of Catholic colleges for women indicated that there 
were problems and difficulties which were inherent in the adminis- 
tration of student government. Therefore, the purpose of this 
study was to analyze and present student government in Catholic 
colleges for women in the United States through evaluations made 
by moderators and students. 

Specifically, this study sought to answer the following questions: 

What is the general organization of student government? 

What are some of the accomplishments made by the student 
government? 

What are some specific examples of problems or difficulties of 
student government? 

What factors caused these difficulties or problems? 

What are some of the basic concepts relative to student govern- 
ment which need clarification? i 

What basic principles were used as a guide in the solution of 
student government problems? 

What are some of the outside influences on student leaders? 

Procedure. A questionnaire was sent to moderators of student 
government in one hundred and four Catholic colleges for women 
in the United States. These colleges were listed in the Directory of 
Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States. The question- 
naire to moderators contained twenty questions. The first ten 
questions dealt with the general establishment and organization of 
student government. The remaining ten questions concerned: jus- 
tification of the need for student government; evaluation of the 
purpose of student government; specific accomplishments of stu- 
dent government; concrete examples of activities which present 
problems; assumptions of students in making requests; basic prin- 
ciples which guide the moderator in the solution of student govern- 
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ment problems; outside influences which affect student leaders; 
activities of student government; ways to improve student-faculty 
relations; and specific problems of student government. 

F Seventy-five moderators responded to the questionnaire but only 
sixty-seven of the questionnaires returned were usable. Twenty- 
nine of the one hundred and four moderators did not respond. 
Therefore, the respondents represented at least sixty-four per cent 
of the one hundred and four moderators and the sampling achieved 
by the questionnaire returns represented moderators of colleges 
in twenty-five states and the District of Columbia. 

At the same time, a questionnaire was sent to the presidents of 
the student governments in the same one hundred and four colleges. 
The presidents were requested to distribute ten questionnaires to 
student government members and ten questionnaires to students 
who were not members of the student government. This question- 
naire contained twenty-two items. The first eight of these were 
similar to the first nine of the moderator questionnaire. The re- 
maining items followed the outline of the moderator questionnaire 
with but a few exceptions. The exceptions were included to obtain 
the reactions of the students to such questions as the following: 
“What would you picture as an ideal student government?” “What 
are some of the basic concepts relative to student government 
which you think should be cleared up?” “What do students in 
your college who are not members of the student government or 
central governing body think of the student government organi- 
zation?” “Why have student government?” 

The presidents of fifty-nine student governments in as many 
colleges returned the questionnaires, but the returns from only 
fifty-one of these colleges were usable. The returns from these fifty- 
one colleges included the responses of six hundred and forty-one 
students of whom four hundred and f orty-five were student govern- 
ment members and the remaining one hundred and ninety-six were 


not members. 

Findings. The findings of t 
captions: 

(1) Organization of student government; 

(2) Accomplishments of student government; 

(3) Problems of student, government; 

(4) Principles of student government, 

(5) Outside influences on student leaders. 
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1—Organization of student government. 


The sixty-seven moderators indicated that their student gov- 
ernments were known by a variety of names; the most mentioned 
was “Student Council.” Others called it “Student Senate,” “Col- 
lege Council,” “Student Government,” and many such titles. The 
moderators also indicated that the most recent student govern- 
ment was organized two years ago and the first has been estab- 
lished for fifty-two years. Fifty-four of the moderators mentioned 
that they were administrative officials, for example, forty-seven 
of them were deans. 

All but one moderator mentioned that the student government 
had a constitution and that the most recent adoption was in 1951 
while the first occurred in 1910. They also indicated that since 
1939 there have been forty constitutions adopted as compared with 
twenty-four between 1910 and 1938. The moderators also stated 
that one-third of the sixty-six constitutions were developed and 
formulated by a committee of students, the dean, and the modera- 
tor. These constitutions were then ratified by student bodies, Fur- 
thermore, forty-two moderators reported no revisions were needed 
in their constitutions, but twenty-one reported revisions and four 
said that they expected some revisions next year. The moderators 
presented many reasons why their constitutions had been revised, 
such as: to improve election procedures; to clarify duties of offi- 
cers; to clarify the powers of student government within the con- 
stitution; to change the status of the delegates to the N.F.C.C.S. 
and N.S.A.; to revise the internal organization of the student gov- 
ernment; and generally to improve life on the campus or campus 
activities. Fifty-two moderators stated that they had a student 
handbook and that it was used chiefly during freshmen orientation. 
Some said that the handbook was used by all students or as a 
guide book for new students, while others said it was a basis of 
discipline. 

The responses of six hundred and forty-one students included 
answers from four hundred and forty-five student government, 
members and one hundred and ninety-six who were not members. 
These students said that their student governments were known 
by a large variety of names which were similar to those supplied 
by the moderators. An analysis of student responses revealed that 
forty-eight student government groups in fifty-one colleges knew 
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the length of time their student governments had been in existence. 
In addition, thirty-four groups, which were composed of students 
who were not members of the student government in the same fifty- 
one colleges, also knew the length of time their student govern- 
ments had been in existence. It was interesting to note that three 
hundred and sixty student government members knew that their 
student government had a constitution and eighty-five did not. On 
the other hand, one hundred and forty-nine of the one hundred 
and ninety-six students who were not members knew and forty- 
seven did not. The range of years of adoptions reported extended 
from 1908 to 1951 inclusive, with one-half of the adoptions oc- 
curring between 1946 and 1951. In addition, four hundred and 
forty-five student government members know specifically how the 
constitution was developed and formulated. Likewise, one hundred 
and twenty-six of the one hundred and ninety-six students who 
were not members possessed the same knowledge. This showed an 
awareness of the student government organization by the student 
body as well as by student government members. Furthermore, 
37.08 per cent of the total number of student government members 
said that the student government constitution needed revision, 
61.35 per cent said that it did not, and 1.57 per cent did not answer. 
Concerning the students who were not members of the student 
government, 21.94 per cent said “yes” it needed revision, 59.18 
per cent said “no,” and 18.88 per cent did not answer. The responses 
indicated that such revisions were made as follows: by the ap- 
proval of the college president and a two-thirds vote of the faculty ; 
approval of council and a two-thirds vote of the faculty ; approval 
of council and a two-thirds vote of the student body; proposed 
by the student government and a two-thirds vote of the student 
body; and suggested by the student government and ratified by 
the entire student body. It was also revealed that the students 
adhered very closely to the constitution. Only four student gov- 
ernment members said that the constitution had little value, or 
that the value was ineffective, and six non-members also saw little 
or no value in their constitutions. Important values of the con- 
stitution were the following: to determine election eligibility for 
officers; explain the scope of its procedure; to set down all specific 
rules for the student government powers; to limit its activities; 
and to establish its objectives and procedures. Furthermore, four 
hundred and forty-five student government members reported that, 
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they had student handbooks, and so did one hundred and sixty-two 
non-members. The majority of the students said the handbook was 
used mainly at freshmen orientation. 


2.—Accomplishments of student government. 


The responses of the moderators were quoted under four cate- 
gories: accomplishments within the student government itself; 
events off campus; special events or programs on campus; and ac- 
complishments concerning the procedure of college life or routine 
on campus. The moderators indicated accomplishments within the 
government itself in that the student government was concerned 
with the proper employment of its powers. Revision of the consti- 
tution of student government was also mentioned quite frequently 
by the moderators. Another statement frequently mentioned by the 
moderators concerned the revision of the programs in order to 
arouse new awareness to student government among the student 
body. Under the second category, a greater participation in 
N.F.C.C.S. and N.S.A. activities was the most frequently reported 
response. The third category covered thirty-eight composite state- 
ments of the moderators which featured the sponsoring and or- 
ganizing of drives, such as, March of Dimes and Building Fund 
projects. The fourth category covered such statements as: “Es- 
tablished a central treasury to care for paper, club organizations, 
and magazine. With aid of faculty, helped to increase the scope of 
clubs”; and “Established a system to prevent the ‘illegal flow of 
books’ from reference reading room.” The moderators also made 
mention of many student government off-campus and on campus 
activities. Some examples they gave of the off-campus activities 
were: “Sent delegates to discuss religious and philosophical topics 
with outside colleges”; “Managed workshops for N.F.C.C.S. Re- 
gional Weekly (held on campus)”; and “Sponsored socials with 
other colleges.” The moderators offered the following examples of 
campus activities: “General all around school service” ; “Purchased 
a clock for social room”; “Redecorated and managed ‘smoker’ ”; 
and “Collected gifts for Day Nursery.” 

The student government accomplishments were presented by 
combining the statements of student government members and 
those who were not members and arranging them under four cate- 
gories as follows: accomplishments affecting the student govern- 
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ment itself; events off campus; accomplishments of programs or 
events on campus; and accomplishments concerning procedure of 
college life or routine on campus. These combined statements of 
five hundred and ninety-nine students included the following typi- 
cal accomplishments according to the first category: “Amended 
Constitution”; “Revised Constitution”; “Established Parliamen- 
tary Procedure”; and “Working on a new constitution.” Off- 
campus activities provided the following typical statements: “Sent 
delegates to N.F.C.CS. and N.S.A. Conventions”; “Appeared on 
TV program”; and “Attended Inter-collegiate Student Govern- 
ment Conference.” Some typical statements of events on campus 
were: “An orientation week program sponsored by student gov- 
ernment, Establishment of Freshmen Week”; and “Christmas 
Party.” Student government accomplishments of procedures of 
college life or campus routine featured the following: “Responsible 
for and directed assembly program”; “Second-hand bookstore on 
campus”; and “Maintained good order in lounge.” Fifty state- 
ments from student government members and sixty-six from stu- 
dents who were not members included one hundred and sixteen 
combined responses of two types of student government activities, 
such as, programs or events on campus and activities on campus 
as routine. Some examples of the more frequent activities were: 
“Sponsored dances—formal and tea dances”; “Sponsored dinners”; 
and “Organized college picnic”; “Regulated circulation of books”; 
“Enforcement of good order and permissions”; and “Established 
a Song Book.” 

The four hundred and eighteen student government members 
submitted three hundred and seventy answers to illustrate the fac- 
tors which were mainly responsible for the success of student gov- 
ernment. Student government members’ reports stressed that the 
factors within the organization most responsible for success were 
hard work, responsibility, enthusiasm, initiative, and competency. 
They also emphasized that the factors from outside which were 
most responsible for success were coöperation and support from all 
students. The factors most responsible for success reported by 
students who were not members included the splendid officers and 
members of the student government, student coöperation, interest, 


and support. 
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3.—Problems of student government. 


This phase of the study dealt with problems of student govern- 
ment and assumptions of student leaders reported by moderators. 
In addition, problems and factors attributed to these problems of 
student government reported by students were analyzed. 

Forty moderators outlined fifty-eight problems which were ana- 
lyzed and arranged in four categories as follows: problems outside 
the student government; problems of faculty and administration; 
problems of faculty-student relations; and problems concerning 
student attitudes, behaviour, and ideas. Some examples of prob- 
lems outside the student government were: “Watch N.S.A. organi- 
zation carefully”; “Demands growing out of N.F.C.CS. in their 
demands for extraordinary privileges” ; “Established responsibility 
for financing N.S.A. (adjusting difficulties with faculty)”; and 
“Strong tendency to appeal to moderator when the student gov- 
ernment refuses to grant desire to students.” A few examples of 
problems of faculty and administration were the following: “In- 
sufficient understanding and interest in student government on part 
of faculty and administration”; “Problem of faculty not willing to 
relinquish authority to students”; and “Lack of general faculty 
understanding.” One outstanding problem reported under prob- 
lems of faculty-student relations was: “Question of where student- 
faculty rights begin and end.” Among the problems of students’ 
attitudes, behaviour, and ideas, the most featured problems of the 
moderators were “Residence Cliques” and “Students stress their 
rights and often forget duties and responsibilities.” 

The moderators were asked “What are these specific problems?” 
Their statements were arranged under three categories as follows: 
problems of student government organization; problems concern- 
ing faculty; and problems concerning students. The two most out- 
standing problems of the organization were: “Revision of Consti- 
tution to include need for approval from administration regarding 
nominations before elections”; and “Problems of review of fi- 
nances....” One of the most significant faculty problems was: 
“Problem of having students and faculty understand philosophy 
of student self-government.” By far the most abundant problems 
reported came under the category of problems concerning students. 
An example of the presumptions of students who have acquired 
authority of a sort was illustrated by the moderator’s statement: 
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“President was voted into office despite the disapproval of the 
Dean (moderator).” Another significant statement was: “Em- 
phasis on N.F.C.C.S. demands.” 

Most of the assumptions reported by moderators were not un- 
warranted from the moderators’ viewpoints and they were classi- 
fied as follows: assumptions concerning student reactions and as- 
sumptions concerning requests and demands. The two assumptions 
of student reactions which were most frequently stated were: “Any 
authority they have has been delegated to them by the administra- 
tion, therefore, decision of administration is final”; and “Student 
is elected to student council president with good judgment, there- 
fore, only accept what she says—all is very codperative.” Out- 
standing statements of the moderators regarding assumptions of 
requests and demands were: “Tf requests are presented properly, 
explanation is good, deliberation made, than request is granted if 
it is good for general welfare of college community,” and “That 
requests will be met with reasonable consideration (whether ap- 
proval is given or not).” Finally, the moderators indicated that 
assumptions concerning students in making requests and demands 
were very similar and were more requesting in nature than de- 
manding. 

Three hundred and twenty student government members sub- 
mitted three hundred and fifty-three definite problems but forty 
submitted answers which were typical of the following: “None 
this year”; “No definite problems”; and “No big problems.” Con- 
cerning the students who were not members, one hundred and 
twenty-one submitted definite problems and ten answered by 
statements similar to the student government members as: “None”; 
“No problem”; and “None encountered.” These problems, like 
those of the moderators, were arranged under the same four cate- 
gories. Most of the problems of the student government members 
involved financial troubles and time to carry out programs. The 
general trend of student problems leaned toward apathy and in- 
difference. The outstanding attitude of the student government 
members concerning faculty problems was that of antagonism. 
One of the most outstanding problems of student needs was the 
need for a good program of orientation for freshmen. 

The responses of the students who were not members of the 
student government were also arranged under the same four cate- 
gories as those of the student government members and the mod- 
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erators. The responses of these students indicated financial diffi- 
culties as a major problem of the student government and the 
students’ problems were again apathy and indifference. The prob- 
lems involving faculty also tended toward antagonism on the part 
of the students. Although their responses were fewer they men- 
tioned problems which were similar in scope to the problems of the 
student government members. 

The three hundred and seventeen student government members 
submitted three hundred and eighty-seven answers, while one 
hundred and seventeen students who were not members submitted 
one hundred and forty-nine answers outlining the factors attrib- 
uted to these problems. The factors involved the student govern- 
ment, the students, the faculty, and student needs, The question 
of money was again outstanding among the responses of both stu- 
dent groups concerning factors within the student government 
itself. The orientation program was another factor within the 
student government. Lack of interest on the part of students was 
a major student factor. Antagonism was again displayed by the 
students toward the faculty, mostly because of oversupervision. 
One outstanding student need was the smoker problem. 


4—Principles of student government. 


Sixty-seven moderators submitted very definite answers con- 
cerning the need for student government. These answers were 
divided into the following categories: need for student government 
concerning students; need for the organization concerning campus 
activities; and the need for student government concerning faculty 
and student relations. The moderators reported that student goy- 
ernment provided the students with the following: training in re- 
sponsibility ; an effective system of discipline; a means of develop- 
ing habits of judgment and evaluation; and a knowledge of 
democratic procedures. In addition, they reported it generally en- 
couraged them to develop more adult attitudes. The moderators 
then stressed that student government: codrdinates activities; 
creates interests in school affairs; provides a better combination of 
activities; and organizes extra-curricular activities. The modera- 
tors also justified the need by submitting statements signifying the 
promotion of better codperation and understanding between fac- 
ulty and students, in other words, as a liaison between faculty-ad- 
ministration and students, 
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In the evaluation of the purpose of student government sixty- 
seven moderators submitted one hundred and fourteen statements 
and indicated that student government had established itself on 
the campus and had justified all of its objectives. The moderators 
stated that student government had met the needs of the students, 
thereby realizing its purpose, but the fulfillment of that purpose 
depended upon the elected council. It also had promoted coöpera- 
tion between faculty and students. The moderators also stated that 
the student organization codrdinated campus activities and main- 
tained traditions of the college. 

Sixty-two of the sixty-seven moderators submitted one hundred 
and eleven answers consisting of basic principles which guide them 
in solving student government problems. The principles were either 
general or those concerning faculty-student relations. The moder- 
ators showed that they were aware of the basic principles which 


govern their actions in student government problems. Examples of 
the welfare of the 


some of the most mentioned principles were: 
group comes first; the administration has a responsibility ; moder- 
ators can learn from students; keep your temper} have a sense of 
humor; force makes no headway, but patience does; and real 
problems do exist. With regard to faculty-student relations, the 
moderators stated they realized their responsibility but also real- 
ized their duties toward students. A few of the principles sub- 
mitted by the moderators with respect to students were: do not 
give up authority in allowing students to take initiative; show no 
ill-will if student fails to follow advice; and assume students are 
open to reason. 
Moreover, the respons 
gestions of ways to improve S 


es of forty-seven moderators offered sug- 
tudent-faculty relations concerning 


student government problems. These suggestions were divided into 
tions concerning faculty; sug- 


three categories as follows: sugges 

gestions to improve student-faculty relations; and suggestions 
relative to activities to improve student-faculty relations with 
respect to problems. The suggestions for the faculty were: that 


they should do a more thorough job during freshmen orientation; 


attend student government meetings; have a definite counseling 
d be made more conscious of 


plan instead of an informal one; an 
the student body. The suggestions they offered concerning students 
were: the students should have an honest share in the administra- 
tion of the college; they should have a broad training in Christian 
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philosophy; and they should be made more aware of the responsi- 
bility of bringing problems to the moderator. The moderators also 
suggested ways to improve student-faculty relations, such as, the 
use of the handbooks, establish faculty-student committees, and 
hold informal discussions. ; 

The responses of the students concerning the principles of stu- 
dent government were then analyzed. It was revealed that 93.43 
per cent of the responses of the student government members indi- 
cated that they were of the opinion that students who were not 
members of the student government were in favor of it, but 6.57 
per cent of the statements indicated an unfavorable attitude 
existed among students outside the student government. Further 
analysis revealed that 85.95 per cent of one hundred and eighty- 
five statements of students who were not members indicated that 
the students in general were favorable toward it, while 14.05 per 
cent indicated unfavorable attitudes. 

The student government members then justified the need for 
student government by submitting responses concerning the need 
for student government in general, need in terms of the student, 
need in relation to faculty and students, and need concerning extra- 
curricular activities. They advocated that it was needed for the 
following general reasons: it helps complete a college curriculum; 
rules and regulations are more apt to be obeyed; and a student 
government is the most practical way to obtain organization from 
a large number of people. The student government members also 
stressed that the organization developed such student traits as: 
self-reliance; self-control; initiative; and civic awareness. In ad- 
dition they reported that unity, understanding, and coöperation 
were some of the things needed between faculty and students. 
Furthermore, the student government members emphasized the 
responsibility of the student government for sponsoring and co- 
ördinating the activities. 

The students who were not members stressed the point that 
student government was a vital part of college life, and it builds 
school spirit. They also stated that because of student government 
there were many advantages on the campus and that these ad- 
vantages assisted the students to develop responsibility, leader- 
ship, loyalty, confidence, and character in general. In addition, 
they stated that student government established a link between 
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ad and students, and it brought about coöperation between 
em. 

In evaluating the purpose of student government, the state- 
ments of both types of students were more or less typical. They 
stressed the same purposes. Some of these purposes of student 
government were: provided education in self-government; acted 
as official representative of the student body; and fostered re- 
ligious, intellectual, social and cultural ideas. Concerning the 
students, the following purposes of student government were ad- 
vocated: it was an outlet for student opinion; developed student 
leadership and responsibilty; and was a means of student appeal. 
In addition, the students revealed that student government as- 
sisted faculty-student relations and described it as a liaison be- 
tween the two groups. Finally, the students said that the purpose 
of this organization was to promote coöperation among campus 
clubs and to federate all college activities. 

The student government members offered their ideas of what 
an ideal student government should be. Such an organization was 
explained as follows: one whose representatives are elected ac- 
cording to their leadership ability and loyalty; one which keeps 
improving itself and campus life; one that is able to foresee the 
future needs of a college; one that has an elastic but stable con- 
stitution; and one that embraces democratic procedures. There 
were many more statements of similar type and the majority of 
them brought in philosophical concepts and basic principles which 
should be inherent in the student government. The students who 


the principles by which it should function. 
However, three hundred and seventy-three student government 


lated to the student governmen : 
relations to students. The student members stressed the point that 


powers and operational authority of student government should 
be clearly defined. They also stressed that student government 
should be a service to the student body and not merely an organi- 
zation for registering complaints. They felt very strongly that re- 
lations between faculty and students needed a great deal of im- 
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provement. The students who were not members advocated a better 
knowledge of student government so that students would bring 
more of their problems to student government. These students also 
displayed an air of antagonism toward the faculty. Therefore, 
faculty-student relations needed clarification. Finally, the students 
submitted answers to show that activities and literature were the 
main sources which helped them in thinking through some of the 
problems connected with student government. Chief among these 
activities were the N.F.C.CS. and NS.A. Conferences, as well as, 
literature of these two national groups. “Robert’s Rules of Order” 
was also a popular source. It was significant to note that students 
who were not members of the student government used their college 
handbooks as sources of basic concepts and ideas more than stu- 
dent government members used them. 


5.—Outside influences on student leaders 


The final analysis of this study involved the responses of moder- 
ators and students which outlined the outside influences working 
on the student leaders and which gave them reason for satisfaction 
or concern. 

Forty-six moderators responded by submitting seventy-eight 
statements, fifty-one of which indicated that N.F.C.C.S. and 
N.S.A. exerted satisfactory or positive influences on their student 
leaders. Twelve statements indicated that the N.F.C.C.S and 
N.S.A. were cause for concern. However, six of these twelve state- 
ments favored continued membership. The remaining fifteen state- 
ments submitted by moderators mentioned sources other than the 
N.F.C.C.S. and N.S.A. as positive influences. 

The student government members submitted one hundred and 
eighty statements which were reported by one hundred and sixty- 
two members. One hundred and six of these statements mentioned 
the N.F.C.C.S. and the N.S.A. as satisfactory or positive influences. 
Sixty-eight of the one hundred and eighty student government 
members’ statements mentioned other Sources. Six of the sixty- 
eight statements mentioned the faculty as a negative source of in- 
fluence. 

Fifty-six students who were not members of the student govern- 
ment submitted sixty-one statements and thirty-six of these named 
N.F.C.C.8. and the NS.A. as satisfactory influences on student 
leaders. Twenty-three of the sixty-one statements mentioned other 
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sources of influences as positive. Two of the sixty-one statements 
reported too much faculty as a negative influence on student 
leaders. 

The N.F.C.C.S. and the N.S.A. according to statements of mod- 
erators and students, exerted more satisfactory influences on stu- 
dent leaders than any other group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There has been ample evidence submitted by moderators and 
students in Catholic colleges for women in the United States that 
the student government has been constantly improving as a func- 
tional organization. This leads to the belief that it is on the campus 
to stay and should expand its operations. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that both moderators and students seemed to have a better under- 
standing of student government and have proved that there was 
an educational need for it as an integral part of the educational 
community, there still is a need for a stronger student-faculty 
understanding and more coöperation. Therefore, there should be a 
clearer definition of authority, powers, and limitations of the stu- 
dent government organization. 

The foregoing might be accomplished through the student gov- 
ernment constitution because the students have expressed their 
reliance on, and adherence to, the constitution. The constitution 
then, should be flexible enough to provide for amendments in order 
to improve its operation and clarify the problems of the student 
government. 

Students who were not members of the student government ex- 
pressed an awareness of the constitution and how the organization 
operated. However, there was a certain amount of apathy among 
these students which could be dispelled if the student government 
kept them informed of its operations. Therefore, if the student gov- 
ernment kept all students posted concerning its means of contrib- 
uting to college life, indifference and disinterest among the student 
body would eventually be converted to enthusiasm and mutual 
coöperation. 

Indifference and apathy led to problems which the moderators 
had to solve. In order to reach a solution of these problems the 
moderators indicated that they were able to apply certain basic 
principles with which they were familiar. In addition to a knowl- 
edge of these basic principles, each moderator should be trained 
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in public relations to improve her awareness of the problems and 
application of the principles in these areas. 

Among the problems which confronted the moderators was the 
improvement of student-faculty relationship. Since the moderators 
have shown that they were aware of their responsibilities concern- 
ing student-faculty relations, they must be capable of attaining 
more coöperation between these two groups. In order to accomplish 
this mission, the moderators must be impartial in their decisions 
and be able to exercise their authority. Therefore, there is a need 
for strong moderators with enthusiasm and a genuine interest in 
student government, as well as, faith in students and student 
leaders. 

The decisions of student leaders have been strongly influenced 
by sources outside the student government. The two principal 
sources were the N.F.C.C.S. and N.S.A. Information concerning 
the positive influence these two national organizations exerted on 
student leaders was furnished by moderators, student government 
members, and members of the student bodies in general. Since this 
influence tended to have a constructive effect on student leaders, 
it is concluded that there should be increased membership in the 
two national student groups and a more active participation in 
their meetings and activities. 

The findings of this study led to the formulation of the fore- 
going conclusions. These conclusions include constructive changes 
which should further the progress of student government in Catho- 
lic colleges for women in the United States, 
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Eucene F. Hann anp Exise S. Haun. Stuttering: Significant The- 
ories and Therapies. Second Edition. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, pp. 180. 


The first edition of this book by Eugene F. Hahn, (1943) has 
been revised by Elise S. Hahn. “The purpose of this compendium 
is to facilitate the study of the literature on stuttering by those 
who wish to make comparisons among various theories and thera- 
pies.” It is not for stutterers but for students and practitioners in 
the field of stuttering. 

Following the Introduction there are twenty-five statements 
made as summaries of the theories and therapies of twenty-five 
authorities on stuttering. Some were made by the authority him- 
self, some by a coworker or by a sympathetic student and many 
of these were approved and edited by the original authority. 
The author of each is indicated by a footnote at the beginning of 
each statement. 

“The only editorial prerogative herein exe 
lection of the men who proposed these theories.” The names 
are familiar: Blanton, Bluemel, Boome, Bryngelson, Carot, Coriat, 
Dunlap, Fletcher, Froeschels, Gifford, Greene, Johnson, Kopp, 
Nadoleezny, Nathanson, Pichon and Borel-Maisonny, Robbins, 
Sheehan, Soloman, Swift, Travis, Van Riper, Weiss, West, and 
Wyatt. The writings of these authorities, are well-known but 
here for the first time we have brief summaries of their views. 

Points of view and emphases are many. We may even be led 
to ask, “Are there twenty-five different theories and therapies, 
or is there perhaps, some common denominator?” Emphases in- 
clude the use of exercises, no exercises, emotion, especially fear, 
organization and disorganization, environmental factors, atavistic 
throwback, neurotic disposition, psychoneuroses, emotionally dis- 
turbed personality, excitability and disorganization, speech neu- 
rosis, approach-avoidance conflict, habitual nonadjustive response, 
learning, habit, difficulty in codrdination, mental incongruence, 
developmental difficulties, ete. a 

This book, as the authors have hoped, may well facilitate and 
stimulate the comparative study that is evidently needed in a field 
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in which there is evidently little fundamental understanding and 
agreement. Since the first edition was successful as a text, this 
much improved volume should prove to be much more valuable. 

An appendix includes a statement of Treatment of Stuttering 
in the Public Schools by Margaret H. Powers. The book concludes 
with an index, pp. 177-180. 

This is an interesting and informative book and may be ex- 
pected to do much to help the study of how to improve theory 
and practice in the field of stuttering. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia. 


B. R. Bucutsx1. The Psychology of Learning. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956, pp. 523. 


The text is in seventeen chapters taking up the central status 
of learning in psychology; the learning psychologist at work; 
capacity of the learner; the problem of kinds of learning; the 
nature of what is learned; characteristics of learned behavior; 
learning and adaptive behavior; learning and performance; moti- 
vation and learning; reinforcement; association; retention; ex- 
tinction; transfer of training; emotion, learning theory, and per- 
sonality disorders; learning and education; and, an invitation 
to learning. 

The purpose of the book is stated as “an attempt to clarify the 
major issues in the controversial fields of learning and motivation.” 
The author considers that a careful scrutiny of the present status 
of the theory of learning is in order “Before learning psycholo- 
gists go too far in the areas of education, personality analysis, 
and clinical practice, ...” The book is therefore not primarily a 
report of experimental studies; they are not neglected; but they 
are more a background for the attempt to clarify the theoretical 
problems that are involved. 

After considerable preliminary discussion the author’s definition 
of learning is given: “Learning is the process of the formation of 
relatively permanent neural circuits through the simultaneous 
activity of the elements of the circuits-to-be; such activity is of 
the nature of change in cell structures through growth in such 
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a manner as to facilitate the arousal of the entire circuit when 
a component element is aroused or activated.” (p. 120). The 
defense of the definition indicates that it provides for occasions 
when learning does not appear in performance. The question 
arises, of course, why we should have a neurological definition of 
learning, when we know even less about its neurology than about 
its psychology, or as some might prefer to say, when we know 
practically nothing about the neurology of learning and do know 
at least a little about its psychology. 

The discussions include the frequently discussed S—R and S—S 
formulae, but not the usually forgotten S—O—R formula of 
Woodworth. They continue through what has come to be more or 
less the commonly discussed theories of learning and omit some 
that are generally more or less disregarded or forgotten; or should 
we say that have not been so fortunate as to be included in the 
trend of the discussions of learning theory. 

On the other hand, the book can be commended for a generally 
satisfactory comprehensiveness, for more clarity than often ap- 
pears in such discussions, and for less partiality than is common 
to some of them. It is not written on too high a plane, and the 
student should be able to get, without too much difficulty, an 
understanding of the present status of the psychology of learning 
in its theoretical aspects. 

As the author suggests, “it is probably safe to state that some 
improvement could be effected in almost any learning situation 
that is now functioning in the educational systems of the world 
if learning psychologists were asked to work on specific problems.” 

The bibliography includes 544 references. There is a good index, 
pp. 519-523. 

The volume will probably be found to be a very useful text. 

The University of Georgia A. S. EDWARDS 


Murmu Crosser. Supervision as Co-operative Action. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. 


Primarily a text for students of supervision, here is a book which 
doubles as a practical reference book for school supervisors who 
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wish to have many well-known ideas of the newer concept of super- 
vision translated into actual practice. The organization of the 
book is well suited to the needs of busy educators as well as of 
harassed students, for the content of each chapter is previewed in 
a series of terse summary sentences. The author follows up each 
theoretical section with an interesting illustration drawn from 
composite school situations written in a readable and realistic 
narrative style. These are not the usual antiseptic “case study” 
type illustrations; they are, instead, descriptions of supervisory 
action in fictitious but highly authentic situations drawn from 
actual experience. 

Since the book emphasizes the importance of human relations 
in supervision, it is significant that the central figure in the illustra- 
tive sections is called Mrs, Slowe who constantly demonstrates her 
belief that “you cannot hurry human growth.” In her introduction 
the author states her belief that one reason for the common mis- 
understanding of the function of supervision in stimulating ef- 
fective teaching and learning “lies in the fact that for many profes- 
sional workers the translation of theory into action is extremely 
difficult.” The book does a commendable job in attempting to clear 
away some of these misunderstandings. 

For the experienced supervisor or curriculum worker, the con- 
cepts upon which the book is based are familiar; for the student, 
they are clearly stated. The codperative approach firmly rooted in 
carefully developed personal relationships is the keystone of each 
section whether it be changing functions of supervision, establish- 
ing working relationships with staff members, 
tinuous curriculum development, or participat 
search projects. As familiar as these ideas have 
they take on a startlingly fresh significance as th 
in terms of actual experience in which conditio. 
ideal. It is heartening to note the modest—an 
of some of the illustrations. Mrs. Slowe do 
miracles, but she does make progress. Perha; 
valuable parts of this book is the section i 
forthrightly examines such recurring concerns as the rôle of the 
administrators and the parents in the supervisory process and such 
troublesome issues as grouping and evaluation. 


encouraging con- 
ing in action re- 
become, however, 
ey are interpreted 
ns are not always 
d realistic—results 
es not accomplish 
ps one of the most 
n which the author 
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Containing an admirable collection of study aids and references, 
Supervision as Co-operative Action is an excellent textbook for 
students of supervision. As a refresher for experienced super- 
visors, it provides some suggestive ideas for solutions to persistent 


problems. 
Levittown Public Schools, New York New ATKINS 
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